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persons or of buildings, but of titles. M. Conard describes the methodi- 
cal, keen-scented pertinacity of these ignorant peasants in this hunt, their 
immediate detection of any subterfuge or deception on the part of those 
whom they were forcing to relinquish the hated registers that described 
the various forms of their subjection to the nobility. 

In a preliminary chapter the author describes the material situation 
of the peasants throughout the province, their sense of complete estrange- 
ment from the existing regime, and in succeeding chapters the vacillat- 
ing conduct of the authorities at the beginning of this brief social war 
and their revengeful policy after it was over. The interplay of other 
factors in the tragedy, the attitude of the bourgeoisie, of the artisans of 
the towns, of the National Assembly, are shown with admirable lucidity 
and impersonality, and with minute detail. M. Conard's conclusion is 
that we are not concerned with a "conspiracy " or with a "commotion 
electrique " but simply with the transmission from village to village and 
from province to province of a piece of news which had at the beginning, 
perhaps, some foundation. 

The book is thoroughly documented and rests upon an exhaustive 
examination of municipal and departmental archives, mostly unpublished. 
It contains over one hundred pages of pieces jusliftcatives and a valuable 
map of Dauphine taken from the Atlas National of the year 2. It is 
also well indexed. 

Charles Downer Hazen. 

Les Origines des Cidtes Revolutionnaires, 1789-1792. Par Albert 
Mathiez. [Bibliotheque d'Histoire Moderne, Tome I, Fasci- 
cule 2.] (Paris : Societe Nouvelle de Librairie et d'Edition. 
1904. Pp. 151.) 

The Societe d'Histoire Moderne, which was founded in July, 1901, 
is becoming the promoter of a number of enterprises of importance to 
the study of modern French history. During 1904 the society began the 
publication of a series of historical monographs and documents, after the 
manner of the German Beitrage. If the contents of the first volume are 
to be taken as a sample of what the series is to become, the undertaking 
will surely prove an important one. In addition to the subject of the 
present review, the initial volume contains : La Peur en Dauphine, Juillet- 
Aout 1789, by Pierre Conard ; Le Grand Bureau des Pauvres au Milieu 
du XVIII s Siecle, by Leon Cahen ; and Les Proces-Verbaux du Comite de 
Travail de I'Assemblee Constituante de 1848, edited by Georges Renard. 
Excellent judgment has been shown in the mechanical make-up of the 
series, and the careful and complete tables of contents and indexes con- 
tribute largely to the usefulness of the studies. 

The present number is, as the author himself acknowledges, an 
attempt to establish a new historical thesis concerning the Revolutionary 
cults, and not an impartial and complete study of the origins of those 
religious manifestations. Considered as a thesis and not as a history, 
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the pamphlet has the merit of setting the whole religious history of 
the Revolution in a new light, making what have seemed unrelated or ac- 
cidentally related phenomena appear as the expressions of a new national 
religious motive. The national festivals, the adoration of Marat, the 
Worship of Reason, the Worship of the Supreme Being, Theophilan- 
thropy, and the Culte decadaire, instead of being merely political mani- 
festations, appear preeminently religious in character. The religious 
manifestations of the Revolution are to be treated not as politics, not as 
irreligion, but as religion, and as parts of a whole. 

M. Mathiez sets forth his thesis in the following manner (p. 13) : 

Si je montre que les revolutionnaires. . . . ont eu, malgre leurs 
divergences, un fond de croyances communes, s'ils ont symbolise leurs 
croyances dans des signes de ralliement pour lesquels ils professerent une 
veritable piete, s'ils ont eu des pratiques, des ceremonies communes ou 
ils aimaient a se retrouver pour manifester en commun une foi commune, 
s'ils ont voulu imposer leurs croyances et leurs symboles a tous les autres 
Francais, s'ils ont ete animes d'une fureur fanatique contre tout ce qui 
rappelait les croyances, les symboles, les institutions qu'ils voulaient 
supprimer et remplacer, si je montre tout cela, n'aurai-je pas le droit de 
conclure qu'il a existe une religion revolutionnaire, analogue en son 
essence a toutes les autres religions? Et s'il en est ainsi, comment con- 
tinuer a ne voir, dans les cultes revolutionnaires, que je ne sais quelles 
constructions factices, quels expedients improvises, quels instruments 
ephemeres au service des partis politiques? 

With this conception in mind, the author cites Rousseau and the 
other eighteenth-century philosophers, and then reviews the religious 
measures of the Constituent and Legislative Assemblies and their mani- 
festations of patriotic enthusiasm, and carefully enumerates all of the more 
or less spontaneous expressions of religious and patriotic feeling by the 
people. He studies the enactment of the Civil Constitution of the 
Clergy, the treatment of the priests whether jurors or nonjurors, the atti- 
tude of the anticlerical papers such as the Feuille Villageoise, the federa- 
tions, the civic oaths, the civic festivals, the posthumous honors paid to 
Voltaire, to Mirabeau, and to other friends of liberty, the patriotic 
prayers and hymns, the cockades and liberty-trees and national altars. 
All these the author considers the expressions of a religion whose creed 
is to be found in the Declaration of the Rights of Man. The funda- 
mental principle of this new faith is that the chief end of man is the 
pursuit of happiness, that man possesses in himself the means of attaining 
happiness, and that the highest expression of this endeavor is by the 
people as a nation. Hence the love of country and the honoring of the 
nation's benefactors are religious acts, for they are the adoration of the 
noblest manifestations of the supreme religious principle. 

Obviously the conclusions of this thesis will not commend themselves 
to Catholics any more than the whole religious policy of the Revolution- 
ists has done. Protestants, in like manner, will find it difficult to accept 
them fully. Views repugnant to Christians concerning events that shock 
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Christians are not for that reason false. In fact it is reasonable that the 
religious history of the Revolution, which is a chapter of anticlericalism, 
should be more correctly analyzed by an avowed anticlerical like M. 
Mathiez than by the Christians who are shocked by the very facts which 
they are studying. Certainly the sympathies of an anticlerical should be 
accorded equal respect with the horrified sensibilities of the martyrolo- 
gist, if the historian is to be impartial. A detailed criticism of this 
thesis is impossible within the limits of this review, for it would neces- 
sarily start with the determination of the validity of the definition of 
religion which the author has assumed. 

George M. Dutcher. 



La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, 1J4J-182J. Par Ferdinand-Dreyfus. 
(Paris: Plon-Nourrit et Cie. 1903. Pp. xvi, 547.) 

A biography of the duke de La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt was issued 
in 1827 and again in 1831 by his son. As an account of the duke's char- 
acter, position, and ideas, the work was valuable. In details it was not 
always accurate. The present work, an exhaustive study of a great mass 
of material, is not a biography alone ; the last three of its eleven chapters 
discuss at length the institutions and reforms in which the duke was con- 
cerned. Liancourt was a royalist and a democrat. He despised Louis 
XV and disliked Marie Antoinette enough to decline to her face a request 
that his wife should become her lady of honor. Louis XVI he respected. 
Before the Revolution the duke founded the first technical school in 
France. Its centenary was celebrated in 1880. In 1789 he sat at Ver- 
sailles for the nobles of Clermont, and supported voting par iete and the 
abolition of privileges. In the National Assembly his activity centered 
in the Comite de Mendicite, of which he was president. At the time the 
church controlled public charity. The committee's reform embodied 
the principle, which obtains to-day, that the state must be its own almoner 
and must dispense its assistance without regard to creed. In 1792 Lian- 
court failed in a project to bring Louis XVI from Paris to Rouen. He 
fled to England, but applied in December to become the king's advocate 
before the Convention. Barere, then president of the Convention, had 
sat also on the Comite de Mendicite. By pocketing Liancourt's applica- 
tion, he saved his former associate possibly from the fate of Malesherbes. 

The years 1795 to 1798 Liancourt spent in America. In his Voyage 
dans les Etats-Unis a" Amerique, a work of eight volumes, his comments 
are flattering at times and always frank. In spite of promiscuous domestic 
arrangements due in part to cramped quarters, the virtue of American 
women he found above reproach. The vice of the lower class was drunken- 
ness. In Harrisburg, among its three hundred houses he counted thirty- 
eight saloons. In 1795, while in the wilds of Canada, the duke, who 
was out of sympathy with the plottings at Coblenz, received a request 
from Louis XVIII to resign his post as grand master of the robes. He 
refused. The post was hereditary in his family by right of purchase. 



